CHAPTER VIII

ENGLAND: HENRY III

THE long reign of John Lackland's son, which began in disturbance
and ended amid bitter memories, was to leave its constructive mark on
nearly every branch of English life. The names of Grosseteste, Matthew
Paris, Roger Bacon, Simon de Montfort, Bracton, and the young Gilbert
de Clare alone would lend it distinction; and even more than its per-
sonalities, the growth of the communities of the land, the development
of the common law and of legal theory, the creation of many of the
precedents and forms of later English administration, combine to make it
a period of first-rate historical importance. In religious matters a conflict
of loyalties, the king's filial devotion and gratitude to Rome for help
rendered in the dark early days set against local feeling for diocesan
and parochial welfare, determines the relations of Church and State in this
country for many succeeding years. In literature, the writers of St Albans
provide an example of monastic historiography scarcely equalled by later
medieval generations. In art, an English school of craftsmen emerges,
and architecture reaches a brief climax of restrained perfection. Above all,
the loss of the northern French provinces in John's reign is now having the
effect of concentrating in the hands of the servants of the English Crown
the resources of a dominion more compact and unitary than before, so
that in spite of powerful cosmopolitan influences in social and govern-
mental life we can trace during Henry's reign, even in the baronage
itself, the beginnings of English sentiment and self-sufficiency. Our polity
was to prove not unlike the choir of St Peter's Abbey at Westminster:
the architect, the exemplars, may have been French, but the idiom and
the crowning result were our own.

The loyal supporters of King John who gathered at Gloucester to
crown a nine-year-old boy (28 October 1216) had resolved in common
with many humbler ranks throughout England that the son should not
suffer for his father's sins, Those sins, or what people took for them,
had given Louis of France (now besieging Dover Castle) and his sup-
porters London and the principal fortresses of Surrey and Hampshire, in
the Midlands and the North the great de Quincy bastion of Mountsorel
and most of the Yorkshire castles, and in the East considerable tracts of
the maritime counties and part of Cambridgeshire. Of the opposing
baronage the Earls of Salisbury, Winchester, Arundel, Norfolk, Essex,
Clare, and Warenne, the eldest son of William Marshal, and Peter Fitz
Herbert were among the chief partisans of Louis. But the loyalists had
three great assets. The foreign mercenary captains retained by John
were men of experience and determination. In the hands of two soldiers
of Touraine, Engelard d'Athee and Andrew Chanceaux, stood Windsor,